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the shape of a Kine’s Speech, as a foil to their own, 
speeches, which are often respectable, when compared 
with {ie nonsense and inavity which they put into the 
mouth of the Sovereign. If etiqueiie would permit the 
monarch Lo compose his own speech, we slould at least 
have something which could be unders stood—something 
probably that came from tue heart, that would apologize 
for any error of the head; but while E Adon, Liverpool, 
Castlereagh, and Vansiitart, make speeches for the King, 
we must not be surprized that their own should be de- 
cent in the contrast ; for as his Majesty’s advisers, they 
probably think it their duty to appear wiser than their 
master : to do which, it Is requis site to lower his talents 
to the lowest pitch, for it is difficult to represent any on 
as being possessed of so very little common sense as 
themselves. The first act of these precious “ thunder- 
‘- es” is, therefore, to prepare a Aing’s Specch ; and 
this year they have given us the following specimen of 
their powers of mocking all comprehension. 


The Wing's Speech as cé was. 
fy Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘have the satisfaction of informing you, that I continue £ 
reccive trom Foreign Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this Country. 
itis uapossible for me not to feel deeply interested in aus 
event that may have a tendeac y to disturb the peace of Kurope 
Viv eunceavoura have, therefore, been directed, in conjunction with 

y Allies, to the settlement of the diflereuces which have unfor- 
tunately arisen, between the Court of St. Petersburgh and the 
Oitoman Porte; and 1 have reason to entertain hopes that these 
differences will be satisfactorily adjusted 

‘* In my late visit to Ireland, I derived the most sincere gratifica- 
tion from the loyalty and attachment manifested by all classes of 
iny subjects. 

* With this impression, it must be matter of the deepest concern 
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to me, thata spirit of outrage which ied to many daring and 
systeruatic violations of the law has ansea, and stif# prevails im 
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f ani deiermimed to use all the means i my power fer the 
protection of the persons and property of my loyal peaceable sub- 
fecis. And it willbe for your immediate consideration whether 
the existing laws are sufficient for this purpese. 

“+ Notwithstanding this serious interruption of pubhe tranguil- 
lity, 1 have the satisfaction of believing Uiet iny presence in Ire. 
land has been productive of very beneficial effects, aud ail descrip- 
tions of my people may confidently rely upon the just and equal 
administration of the laws, and upon my paternal solicitude for 
their welfare. 

‘“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“Itis very gratifying to me to be able to inform you, that dur- 
iag the last year the Revenue has exceeded that of the year pre- 
ceding, and appears to be in a course of progressive improvement. 

“{ have divected the estimates of the current year to be laid 
before you. They have been framed with every atlention to eco- 
nomy which the circumstances of the country will permit ; and 
it will be satisfactory to you to leara, that I have been able to 
make alarge reduction in onr annual expenditure, particularly 


in gur Naval and Militors establishments. 


“ My Lords and Genilemen, 

‘I have the greatest pleasure in acquainting you, that a consi- 
derable improvement has taken place tn the course of the last year, 
iu the Commerce and Mauufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
that | can now stale them to be, in their important branches, ina 
very flourishing condition. 

‘‘ T must at the same time, deeply regret the depressed state of 
the Agriculturaj interest. 

‘** The condition of an interest, so essentially connected with the 
prosperity of the country, will, of course, attract your early at- 
tention: and | have the fullest reliance on your wisdom in he 
consideration of this important subject. 

‘Tam persuaded, that 1a whatever measures you may adopts 
you wil bear constantly in mind, that, in the maintenance of 
dur public credit, all the best interests of this Kingdoin ace equally 
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Any comment ut 
factory of state nonsense. carried on by Castlereagh and 
company would be superfiuous. We shall proceed to 
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Hn uMs preaucuion rom tae manu: 
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vithout any disres spect to the office ef first magistr ate. 


venture to nt uke it evident that he knows but ver y little 


of the saa stale of the country _ that the spectacles 
through w! . he is accustomed to look, have a sad ten- 
dency to misiead him, in every possible way. Supposing 
the monarch, saileie: ty» have, by a sudden inspiration, 
become filly acquainted with the real condition of the 
people, accidentally committed to his charge, just afte: 
the delusive at unmeaning havangue had been put inte 
his hands, we will su i Hose that he had exerted his prero- 
gative, ordered his cabéneé to be cleared by his footmen. 


and driving directly to the parliament, to have Quress- 


_— ‘ 
ed himsel to the legislature in tl ie follows ing Manner :— 
it being noaderstead that the famudes HG &S SUSPER det 
for the time. 

a Asy Lords (i.: ? Ff itleni 


* Tustead of i repeating ihe nonsense which 
into my hands, | 
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my late Ministers bad veutured to pu 
address you to day in the exercise o prerouative, 
whieh enables a weil-m ane *ionarch to caxtricate him- 
sell from the tramincls of a weak and designing Admi- 
nistration. | feet 1 Wil r 
try has been ruled toe ion: has bh; . fatal tendency te 
array one part of my peome agai 
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the mieresis of the { op? ition i if Phe sS and 
vell-being of the mans, rsusicious of the efecis of 
this banefu:l svsten:: ond removed invself out of ty 
reach of the misertes wineh it bas o eas:ioaed. | have been 
too lone abstracted frem any knowlede of the pilt rable 
condition of a country. whieh has all the means of nros- 


ate Witbilb ifs Rosco; and tne aistresses of a people. 
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who have shown a dispesilion te hear all that humanity 
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than have reeourse io their natural 
the restoration of their naturai rights. 
Equally rs their fortitude, in bearme their own 
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insults and injuries tiey have received, | hasten lo assure 
them, that the knowledge of their misfortunes has in- 
spired the determination to relieve them ; and that I only 
wait to ascertain the means by which they can be re- 

ieved to impress upen them ali they can derive from 
my sadistic as the Chief Magistrate. 

* OF our for ‘eign relations it is searcely necessary to 
speax. ‘Ve remain at peace; nor have | any reason to 
UpPPOse anv breach of tae pac ification can occur, in 
which we —_ be necessarily implicated. But, sur- 

rounded as we are by despotisms, struggling to keep 
down the ine xstinguishable spirit of freedom, it is impos- 
‘ible to say what new combi nations, what new relations 
may arise; ana as it is the sacred duty of this nation, 
the | pirbii- place of European Liberty, to assist the pro- 
gress of freedom and happiness, it may become necessary 
‘vy interpose between the oppressor, and the oppressed ; 

and to inter} pose eilectually, we must reform our domes< 
‘ic policy, and place the resources of the Stale upon a 
feoting that may ensure exertions correspondent to the 
objects to which they may be directed. 

On niy visit to Treland | was deceived into the be- 
lief, that my presence would heal the conilicting passions, 
and produce a happy union of all ranks, preparatory lo 
the full rester: ition of happiness and prosperity, by a full 
reco, onitie hi of the C 1 1 and reli FIOUS rights of all classes 

| of wy subjects. I have, indeed, been wofully deceived ; 

| but my situation prevented me fee seeing with my own 
eyes, and the optics through whieh I was compelled to 
look, were either jaundiced by ignorance, or faithless 
from less ¢ redit: ble motives. Even while I was received 
with shouts of joy by myriads to whom | could only wish 
penetits, in the capital the hand of oulrage was sharpen- 
2 the knife of slaughter! While all was oe and re- 
velry around me, while the sepulchre of freedom was 
varnishe q to resemble a palace of pleasure, —fI tress, and 
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its concomitant despair, were about to ravage the land 
and convert one of the fairest scenes of nature, into the 
frightful abode of murder and desolation. J implore you 
to give me the satistaction of pulting an end to such 4 
diseraceful, such a horrid portrait of misgovernment. | 
know that men are not vicious without motive—that the 
great majority of our species seek peace i and quietness,—- 
i believe that [am not persoually obnoxious to my peo- 
ple:—and that with the means of su pporting themselves 
by their honest industry, they would be as firm in the 
maintenance of good order, as they are now conspicuous 
for the contrary. Man must live. It is the law caer 
on his heart, and in his understanding, by the hand ¢ 
his Almishty Creator. It is essential that all should have © 
ihe means of subsistence. Property is entilled to protec- 
tion, but LIFE IS SACRED. Socicty has no claim upon 
the obedience of those to whom it cannot, or will not. 
afford the means of subsistence, as the just remuneration 
of personal labour. | cannot bear the horrid picture 
of the sufferings of my fellow-c reatures in Ireland.— 
Let us endeavour to quiet the afflicting disorders, by 
removing the cause. There are milhons of uncull iytled 
acres to which the nominal dices! have no claim—upon 
which they can have no claim—for the right to the pos- 
session of the bosom of the earth, co: wiaihe only in the 
labour by which its fruits are produc ed for the common 
enjoyment of all. I know that the hand of violence must 
be restrained. Let us find it other and more profitable 
employment. Let us amalgamate all contending inter- 
ests. Let us abolish those impositions which cannot ad- 
vantage the state, while they alienate the affections of 
the people. Let us sacrifice all private interests to the 
public good. It is of no value to a country, that a few 
ree’? revel in luxury through life, and die ‘possessed of 
immense riches; but it is all-important that every mem- 
ber of the community should be bound to its interests by 
the comforts which he enjoys. 1 do not wish to be the 
object of lic insinecre flatleries of these who hope te 
make my siniics the passports to undeserved emoluments. 
I wish the comforts of all to speak the eulogium of my 
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ren. Assist me then to none the only wishes of 


my heart—to see my people happy ; og to know that 


my country will m: unt: ni itself in the first rank of free 
and prosperous state 
bine Ciant fer i¢ ye of 2 7 £ Phous to of ( 0: Pé J I; 20? rs 


“| rocret " at the co rrupt and ¢ lafbeti ve stateof 
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he representation, uas led to the establishment! = per- 
y , 

petuation of a mest pro ‘ligate and shameful waste of the 


public resources. [ rewret that the standard of eel 
has been erected in Unat house where integrity and p nivietic 
resistance both to personal and financ ial despoti: sm were 
once supposed to have entrenched the mselves so firmly, 
; to bid deliance to every species of cppression. | am 
iware that the roy resentation of the people was never so 
p erfect as it was intended to be; and the imperfection 
ry 


has been enereased from age to age, until nothing remains 


ae 


of actual emcees bat the name. In fact, i know 
not whether | am net betra Lying y my trust, wi hen laddress 
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vou as the representatives of the peopte . seeing that by 
progressive corrupt 28, a mMajorily of your whole num- 
her is returned } OV not more than eignt (housan ct nominal 
voters + whose votes are so far influenced, or purchased, 
‘s to reduce the actual electors of that majority to a few 
hundred individuals. The consequences have been such 
is might have been expected. Interest became the ge- 
neral deity of political adventurers. The resources of the 
nation “ine bought,anticipated,to br ibe mercenary votes in 
favour of culpable and Jeatrutc! tive measures. In thesin- 
le reign of my father was spent the incredible sum of 
two thousand three hundred and fifty-scven millions. 
Phe people have lost all controul over their pretended 
representatives, and that controul fas fallen into the 
hands of the minister of the day, by the various means 
of influence, which tue annual expenditure of nearly sixty 
millions must throw into his hands. Great as the reve- 
nue is, itis yet unequal to the demands upon it; and 
— ever remain so, untila real and effectual represen- 
ion of the people shail reguiate its expenditure, Mi- 
wines Who purchase support, will always find the de- 
mands of their meecessary minions contamantie witha 
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the allowance awarded to the maintenance of the dignity 
of the throne. Let every expenditure be cut down lt 
the lowest possible scate. 7 know that dignity does not 
consist in tinsel shew, and gaudy retinues. I shail be 
proud to presiie over a free peo le, v Without burthening 
them with the ex peuce 6 f neediess luxuries. While thou- 
sands of the people have not bread lo eat, IF can easily 
dispense with every superfluity. foam anxious to prove 
that the atmosphere of a court, does not always chill the 
ordinary feeiines of our common nature. Assist me to 
shew the republican freemen of America that their able 
Presidcut is nol more independent of external parade. 
than the Monarch of Great Britain, who holds his crown 
in trust for the beneiit cf his peopte. [It is necessary thal 
1 should first make this aan that it should be made 
by aléiwho live upon the iabour of the peopie. And that ii 
may bemade by all, f nmust request youimmediately to take 
inio your consideration the best means for eflectually re- 
forming the representat 1on of the people upon the broadest 
basis, that no man may be t — nis ownconsent, 
given by his acdval represen! ‘ative. Ifany perverse dispost- 
tion should atetlere io nets ‘the proper discharge oi 
tiis imperious duty, it may be necessary for me to ap- 
peal to the people, and to issue these writs for the ap- 
pearance of their representatives, wich ihe prerogalive 
held by me for their advantage fully entitles me ta do 























{ hope, however, that satisied with the Un ust rains th ey 
have bitherte made of their ilecal traffic, that the usur- 
pers Oi public rights will v: oluntarily ‘lial: usurpa- 
tions, Which the spirit of the Age will olherwise wrest 
from them. The) it had been prepared for 
your approval by the ministers | have discarded, as too 
trifling for applause. ‘They must be muliiplied ten-fold 
n their amount, before any good can be expected from 
retrenchment. 

, May Lords anué Genifemen, 

fam aware thal the apparent impreve- 
some branches of ¢ mmMerce and manuticiures. 
eitiui. = W — the State is afllicted by a mortal di- 
sease, these delusive appearances resemble the hectic flash 
on the cheek of consumption. The disiress of the Agri- 
culiuval interest must be shortly felt in its effects through 
ety class. It is not the extent, but the proceeds of 
commerce that render it valuable. But fam satisfied 
no remedy can be applied to the mischiefs of the system, 
until the system is changed. The majority of ihe pre- 
sent representation has little interest or feeling, in com- 
mon with the people. Profiting by the enormous taxa. 
‘ion, how can it be supposed that they will voluntarily 
veduce their own gains:—or suppesing that they should 
set about so ungracious a task, that they would do in 
iny efiectual mode. A reform in the representation 
must there mae be the first object of your attention, as it 
is the necess y preliminary to any advantageous vals 
from the | sere lative interference.” 

Such a speech would have been something to the pur- 
bose ; and such a speech thé people might have expect- 
ed, if they had done their duty, and properly instrucl- 
ad the King in the matters whieh it is highly ‘importaut 
io h'mself that he should be acquainted with. If the na- 
tion will be silent, it ought to suffer. If men will bend 
their backs, when they “ouvht to use their heads, and 
heir hands, they ought to be ridden to death, and laugh- 
ed atin their last agonies! Livery parish should have 
sent up vemonstrances to ths Kin: B> informing him they 
could not baar the impositigns of the State any longer 
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that the ‘\ Were compile be i ve xhiuste ds and thet Chey had 
nothing but their persows to pay ihe « allecton s With in 
future. Elis Alinisters tell aim the ¢ country he rich in re- 
sources ; and how is he to know any better, if the > people 
do not inform him that this is a fudsehood? fle has no 
means of arriving at the veaths ile feels no difficulty, 
Me is subjected to no embarrassing comsequences from 
the weneral distress. {fle cannot appreciate the distress 
which he never sees. All that he can know, is that his 
allowance is morc ample than a hKing’s allowance has 
ever been before; and he may readily believe that the 
nation is richer than it has ever been befere. The people 
should let bim understand the truth. ts de/fecrlt, but 
not impussible to reach his ear. Let the people take 
but the firin ground of declaring they are encapable and 
“niwilling to pay the taxes, and the Ministers must in- 
form him of the real state of affairs. Put while the pec- 
ple continue do grumble, and to pau, there is bo hope of 
any amendment. With eee hints e the a pass 
we on to some further acts of the “ fAiadere? 
THUNDERBOLTS OF DECEPTION. 

The next DUSINESs was to forge a few thunderbolts, 
for the purpose of frightening away the agricultural dis- 
tress. These thunderbolis are prop yosed to be in the 
shape of Hachequer Bills, whicti are to be dent to the 
farmers, upon the remaining securely they may chance 
to possess, if it be but sufficient. This scheme is the off- 
spring of that celebrated manufacturer of parliamentary 
thunder, Lord Liverpool. At first he wished to have 
the assistance of the London Bankers, in the application 
of his ** thundering panacea;” but they understood figures 
better than the first Lord of the Treasury, and they de- 
clined the Aonour of being partners in his plans. This 
scheme, to be sure, has not much to recommend it to 
men of wllinaty sense ; but he probably thought that 
the people who had avowed their preference of paper to 
gold , were capable of any sort of stupidity. He was, 
however. mistaken. They have a little more sense left 
~~ to lend money to be ysed'on | sing concerns. And 

f they had been as silly as the Ministe r, there would 
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nave been still wanting a more silly class than either, to 
hovrow money tor the express purpese of (hroweing of 
away! which must be tie case with the farmers, under 
the present system, Liverpool had before contrived to 
extricate some Government commercial speculators, by 
lending them money, to enable them to hold their stock, 
until the markets were recovered; but here, in the first 
place, there was secu rély to be oe ecmeiail in the se- 
cond, there was a certainty that by forbearing to ma- 
nufacture, the nuh ets would ultim: itely recover, in 
gome degree. ‘The money enabled the speculator to take 
up his bills, and to wait tora livin change. This 
was a clumsy way of alleviating the mischiefs of a bad 

system 5 but it was certain of some adv antageous effect. 

[t was only to starve the labouring manufacturer for 
a season, and enable the masters to ail forthe exchange 

of their stock ; and the matter went on again. If the 
peculiar branch failed, some other could be turned to. 

At all events, the money, if not advantageously employ- 
ed, need not be e inployed at all: —and if there was no 
benefits, there could be but littlerisk. With the farmers, 
the case is otherwise. If they go onat all, they must go 
onata loss. Farming es nof, and cannot be made a 
profitable employment, with the present load of taxes, 
tythes, and poor’s-rates. The greater the extent of land 
that is cultivated, the greater must be the loss of the 
farmer. He can give > nO se ‘curity for borrowed money, 
for the crops that ‘he would reap would not defray the 
price of raising them! No one in his senses would 
even Wish to go on, with such a result before him; and 
f any madman’ would borrow, on such prospects, who 
would lendto him? Those tivenave wh arealready ruin- 
ed, and there are many thousands who are e actually j in- 
salvent, could offer nothing but the succeeding crops as 
a security for borrowed money. This would be no secu- 
rity whatever. And those who have anything remaining 
would much rather secure it, than plunge themselves in 
'resh difficulties, in order to hinie both what they possess, 
ne Whatthey borrow. Ridiculous as this scheme is, it 
he more ridiculous as coming from this precious Lord 
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Livery i>) / fhoag f af (di st’. 7. vealed the 
Wiral rave ff! ‘ ' | sod) with! 
But this is not all the ridiculous a plan. "Phy 
ery of the farmers is for reduction of taxation! and aj 
the Norfolk Meating, the specie sum of tive millions 
was declared tobe the reliel which was requisite. This 
Was nonsense. ‘ } lief of five milfioy 3 Wi uild do ithe 
or nothine for the general distress. Put this sum was 
named: and while the ministry declare that they cayvnef 
reduce the taxation to thatamount, tie Prop se to tend 
the farmers that sum. for a ; which ie 
conies eee that val \ Ctl N pi ¢ yt milliens Psftes YC? ; 
and therefor ‘proving that they ha {ve militonsof lax- 
ation more than need be imposed upon the burthens of 
thie publit » if they C2t}) hey) / thie mopey oul of the fizva- 


fion, it would be a econsiderabie saving not to raise il 
in taxation: besides that to reduce the fuxation. would 
ff equally to ail :—while the loan a 
only afforda very partial and un- 
a set favourites. There can be 
no doubt, that ithe sum of five millions were placed 
it the disposal cf the minisiry, to lend to the farm- 
ers, that the scheme wouid be a mere job, to favour 
© ministerial dependents. The bankers refuse to be 
the agents of sucha loan, because they feel there is no se- 
curity for iis repayment. The preposal now in agita- 
tion is to lend if to the farmers in Exchequer bills, in 
the supposition, that the bankers will buy the Exchequer 
pilis, as they cannot object to the government securily. 
This security has probably lost some of ils charms; but 
if tiis scheme is reatly carried into effect. fo ahom acill 
the money be lent? Wis said that it is to be advanced 


be to afford a_reli 
the money woul 
lust assistance to 


upon goed securiiy. We have shewn that xo good se- 
curity can be given; for even the present possession ot 
properiy., ts no security for money embarked in an w- 
profiiable and actuaily losing concern; 80 that tne 
security vaust depend entirely upon the recommenda- 
tion of some ministeriat friend! Every landholder 


tho ts intimate at the Treasurv. may obfam /oans for 
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sais. Uh sown reds may be pari! This 
Jil be a fine means of bribing a parhamentary majority 
continue tie supp rt of the present destructive system. 
it may not only secure their present friends, by securing 
joy vents for a year longer, but it may tempt some 
pune? har He iolders from ihe ranks of their enemiles,— 
his scheine is worthy of the tricke ry of the sehool of 
Pitt! and if it be carried into effect will rivet the chains 
of the nation still faster. Those who aceept of the loans 
will become the bond-slaves of the system for the re- 
mainder of their days. They will be as completely at 
‘is mercy, as if they were absolutely boug it i in the flesh 
markets of the West Indie All they have, and their 
persons into the bargain, wil be jade we wer of the mi- 
nister of the day. A vote, a word, against any of his 
minions, would signs sing vility bring down an extent 
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fCrs Ae. syvnen nave they CUP: spoken DULL LO Aecerre ? 


Nor should the farmers regard what their pretended re- 
presentatives say aboui the matter. There is a manis-~ 
terial charim about them; end they have no power of 
redeeming the pledges made by them at popular meet- 
1s. One lance of that potent magician ¢ ‘astlereagh, 
would disarm a thousand Gafier Goocehes, of their zeal 
in behalf of the suflering agriculturist. Wake your- 
selves, then, and trust to your own judgment, you 
own reason, ye whio have had your pockets plundered 
during your sicep. And ye, who have been long en- 
deavouring tu awaken your sleeping countrymen—ye 
who pave throughout the country insisted upon RE- 
POR, as the only availing remedy—ye sho met Mr. 
Cobbett at Hyntings lon and at Lynn —~ye who supported 
him at Lewes avast the paltry opposition of a few venal 
siaves—ye who are converts to his unanswerable reason- 
ing upon Uie ruin of your aflairs—endeavour to carry his 
precepts Into practice, and let principle at last’ triumph 
over the deimsions of the Pitt faction. Those whe 
would not bear you, waile rich, will readily fisten to 
you now they nave become poor: and if their poverty 
should happily lead to the recovery of their rights, they 
wii! fave more reason to be glad of their distress, than 
ever they had to congra ulate themsclves on the posses- 
sign Of these riches whieh huve made themselves ery 
sind fied away. ‘The farmers may be assured that 7 
reduction of taxation is now intended by the ministry. 
They cling to their system, They want the funds for a 
future resourse, and. they will not touch them at present. 
Tie sinking-fuad they will protect, not because it does 
any vood iv the nation, but hecause it secures them 
friends and supporters on the stoek exchange, and 1 
other quarters. There isa nice nest of Coimmassion- 
‘+y, Who must not be disturbed, until the latesi possible 


f 

hour. To the love of place, we believe even these 
things would give way! and that if necessity compelled 
them, the minisirv would throw. one by one, , all then 


Valuabie triends overboard, so that lic y pt wif save 
themselves; but to every retrenclimeni, i every reform. 
must be absolutely driven, by the force of neces- 
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aty. Mr. Hume ofiered an amendment to the address 
from the throne, that a large reduction of taxation should 
be recommended ; which absolutely enrayed that prince 
of thunderers, the thundering Castlereagh. ile would 
not listen to any such proposition, not he! ‘The coun- 
try could not hear any reduction to its dlessed taxation - 
and of all the friends of economy and reform that were 
mustered at county meetings, only $2 could be mustered 
even to recommend that taxation should be reduced, to 
any considerable amount; while a triumphant majority 
of 171 agreed to support the system of the prince of 
parliamentary thunderers, the mighty and indignant Cas- 
tlereagh, 
THUNDERBOLTS GF FURY. 

ireiand Was the next objectof the ‘ thunderers of par- 

‘“liament ;” but here the thunder has been exchanged 
for a pop-gun warfare with paper pellets. This may be 
the sport of thunderers! Two acts of parliament are 
to tranquiltize freland :—an eesurrection act, whieh au- 
thorizes the magistracy to franrsporé any man who may 
be out of his bouse after sun-set, and before sun-rise :— 
and a suspension of the habeas corpus act in Ireland, 
that a man may be put in prison, even if he should stay 
it home. ‘The principle of these proceedings 1s bad 
enough ; but they can do litte barm to the individuals 
wainst whom the: y may be put in force ; and they cer- 

tainty will do no gov ?. us to ti on rect they have in view. 
i the Irish insurrection ists should be scared into submis- 
si0n ies a military force, and ty inset laws, they will 
only Aide the passions which the y cannot indulge; and 
cherish the more fervently the hopes of vengeance for a 
more favourable opportunity. Ireland is not to be tran- 
quilized permanently without a redress of her countless 
Wrongs, Castiereagh may suspend the lightnings of his 
fury to mock at her condition ; but the genius of his in- 
jured country iy ill conquer him atlast. [reland will yet 
be avensed, 1 ‘she be not triumphant over the faction 
that etlins and deorades her—tuat drives her to mad- 
ness and to despair, and then reproaches her with the 
Htutt ob her frenzy. This heartless politician says it is ne 
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‘He to redress grievances when the effects of them are 
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score of pubi eciameur pioes hy nol percelve that he 
is reminding them of their fadéure ?’—of the rejection of 


their suet, when urged at such favourable periods ? Does 
he think they are blind enough net to perceive that the 
‘overnment is strongly opposed to their ciaims ; and that 
Hf they do not avail themselves of its fears, they can hope 

he son of that Grattan 
without serving his country, told the col- 


1¢ thunderers, that in Ireland *S Auman 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. XCIU. 
os 


My Masters of Misrule! | havea crow to pluck with you.’ 
Onp Pra 


of 


574. The Bidl for a Triennial Parliament was but the third 


yart of one good step toward that, which in times past was our 


g 


manual right. The other Bill for settling this Parliament, 
Was new indeed, but at that time very necessary; and in the 
Aing’s own words, no more than What the world ‘ was fully 
‘confirmed he tight in Justice, reason, honour, and conscience, 
‘ oyant them ;’—fer fo that end he aflirms io have doue it. But 
whereas he attributes the passing of them to his own act of 
erace and willingness, (as his mauaner is to make virtues of his 
jecessities,) and giving to himself all the praise, heaps ingra- 
titude upon the parliament, a little memory will set the clean 
contrary before us; that for those beneficial acts, we owe what 
we owe to the Parliament; but to his granting them —-neither 
yraise nor thanks. The first bill cranted much less than 
wo former statutes, yet in foree, by Edward PL—That 
1 parliament shonid be called every year, or oftener, if 
reed were; nay, from a far ancienter law-book, called ‘ the 
‘Mirror,’ it is affirmed in a late treatise called © Right of 
the Kingdom,’ that parliaments, by our old faws, ought 
‘wice a year to be at London. From twice In one year—to 
mice In three years, it may be soon cast up how great a loss we 
tel into of our ancient lberts hy that act, which, in tlie 1gno- 
rant and slavish minds we then were, was ‘thought a great pur- 
chase, Wisest men perhaps were conteated, for the present at 
east, by this act to have recovered parliaments, which were then 
pon the brink of d: inger to be for ever lost. And this is that 
_— ch the king pre: aches here, for a special token of his princely 
vor,—to have abridged ans d overreached the people five parts 
Nix of what their due was, both by ancient statute and on- 
aisle, And thus the taking from us all but a triennial reni- 
nant of that English freedom which our fathers left us double, 
Noa fair ANLUILY ‘enrolle: d, is set ont and sold to us here for th’ 
shactous and over-liberal giving of a new enfranchisement, Tow 
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littic, may we think, did he ever give us, who in the bill of his 
pretended givings writes down, imprimis, that benefit 0; 
privilege once in three years given us, which, by so giving, he 
more than twice every year illegally took from us. Such givers 
Js give single to take away sixfold, be to our enemies !—for cer. 
tainly this commonwealth, if the statutes of our ancestors be 
worth aught, would have found it hard and hazardous to thrive 
under the damage of such a guileful liberality. ‘The other act 
was so necessary, that nothing in the power of man more seemed 
to be the stay and support of all things from that steep ruin 
towhich he had nigh brought them, than that act obtained. He 
had by his ill-stewardship, and to say no worse, the needless raising 
of two armies intended for a ¢ivil war, beggared both himself 
and the public; and besides, had lett us upon the score of his 
needy enemies for what it cost them in their own defence against 
him. To disengage him and the kingdon, great sums were to 
be borrowed, which would never have been lent, nor could ever 
be repaid, had the King chanced to dissolve this parliament as 
heretofore. The errors also of his government, had brought the 
Kingdon to such extremes, as were incapable of all recovery 
Without the absolute continuance of a parliament; it had been 
else in vain to go about the settling of so great distempers, if he, 
who first caused the malady, might, when he pleased, reject the 
remedy. Notwithstanding ail which, that he granted both these 
acts unwillingly, and as a mere passive Instrument, was then 
visible even to most of those men who! now will see nothing. 
At passing of the former act, he himself concealed not his un- 
willingness; and testifying a general dislike of their actions, 
(which they then proceeded in with great approbation of the 
whole kingdom,) he told them with a masterly brow, that ‘ by 
‘this act he had obliged them above what they had deserved,’ 
and gave a piece of justice to the commonwealth six times short 
of his predecessors, as if he had been giving some boon or begged 
office to a sort of his desertiess grooms. That he passed the 
latter act against his will, no man in reason can hold it ques- 
tionable. For, if the February before, he made so dainty and 
were so loth to bestow a parhament once in three years upok 
the nation, because this had so opposed his courses,—was It 
likely the May following that he should bestow willingly on this 
parliament an indissoluble sitting, when they had offended hiw 
much more by cutting short and impeaching of high treason his 
chief favourites? It was his fear then, not his favour, which 
drew from him that act, lest the parliament, incensed by his 
conspiracies against them ~ about the same time discovered, 
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should, with the people, have resented too hemously those his 
doings, if to the suspicion of their danger from him, he had 
ulso added the denial of their only means to secure themselves. 
From these acts, therefore, in which he glories, and wherewith 
so oft lie upbraids the parliament, he cannot justly expect to 
reap aught but dishonour and dispraise ; as being being both 
unwillingly granted, and the one granting much less than was 
before allowed by statute, the other being a testimony of his 
violest and lawless custom, not only to break privileges—but 
whole parliaments; from which enormity they were constrained 
to bind him first of all his predecessors,—never any before him 
having given like causes of distrust and Jealousy to his people. 
—John Milton,* Iconoclastes, an Answer to Eiken Basilike. 
1048. 





* We have peculiar pleasure in transcribing the following judici- 
ous eulogiuin on the writingsof Jomn Mitton and ALGERNON Sy b- 
vey. It occurs in the preface to a correcied edition of ¢ Iconoclastes, 
edited by that patriotic and genuine black-neb, Ricuarp Baron, 
aud published in 1756. N. 

‘ Many circumstances at present loudly callupon us to exert our- 
selves. Wenality and corruption have well nigh exterminated all 
principles of liberty. The bad books, also, that this age hath pro- 
duced, have ruined our youth. The novels and romances, which 
are eagerly purchased and read, emasculate the mind, aad banish: 
every thing grave and manly. One remedy for these evils is, tv 
revive the reading of our old writers, of which we have good store, 
and the study whereof would fortify our youth against the blan- 
dishments of pleasure and the arts of corruption. Milton in par- 
ticular ought to be read and studied by all cur young gentlemen as 
an Oracle. He was a great and noble genius, perhaps the greates’ 
that ever appeared among men; and his learning was equal to his 
senius. Hehad the highest sense of liberty, glorious thoughts, 
with a strong and nervous stile. His works are fall of wisdom,—- 
4 treasure of knowledge. In them the divine, the statesman, the 
‘ustorian, the philologist, may be all instracted and entertained. 
It isto be lamented that his divine writings are so little known. 
Very few are acquainted with them; many have never heard oi 
them. The same is true with respect to another great writer, Con- 
temporary with Milton, and an advocate for the same glorious 
cause,—I mean Algernon Sydney, whose Discourses on Government 
are the most precious legacy to these nations. All antiquity can- 
hot shew two writers equal to these. They were both great masters 
of reason—both creat masters of expression. They had the 
trongest thoughts, and the boldest images; and are the best models 
Mat can be followed. The style of Sydney is always clear and 
‘owing, strong and masculine, The great Miltom basa style of his 
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Our Kings! Our Kings! 
What are the seeptered rulers of the world : 
Form’d of one common clay, are they not all 
Doom’'d with each subject—with the meanest slave— 
Po drink the cup of human woe?—Alike 
All levell’d by affliction? Sacred Kings ! 
"Tis human policy sets up the claim. 

Arthur Murphy. The Orphan of China, a Tragedy, 1759. 





——_ -——-- 


573. Clergymen expose the kingdom of Heaven to sale, that 
sith the money they purchase as much as they can in this world ; 
rn therefore they ‘extol and maguify the one—as all ch: sapmen 

yacommodity they desire to part with, and ery down the 
iieaeus s all buyers are wont to do that which they have the 
sreatest longing to purchase, only to bring down the price, and 
gam the better bargai in by it. And yet, wi the general, the 
world goes on still as itused to do; and men will never utterly 
ceive over the ofhcr world for this; nor this for the other.-- 


Samucl Butler. feougite upon vurtous subjects, LOGO. 
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own, fit to express the astonishing sublimity of his Ghouchts, the 
mighty vigour of his spirits, and ‘that copia of invention, that re- 
jundancy of imagination, which uo writer before or since hath 
equalled. In some places, it is contessed, that his periods are too 
long, which renders him intricate, if not altogether a dligible 
to vulgar readers,—but these places are oot many. In the book 
before us, his style is forthe most part free and casy ; ; and it abounds 
both ine loquence, wit, and argument. Jam of opinion, that the 
style of this work is the a and most perfect of all his prose writ- 
ines. Others have commende! the style of his history as matchless 
and incomparable. whese malice could not sce, or would uot ac- 
nnowledse, the excellency of hie other works. [t 1s no seeret 
whence their aversion to Milton proceeds, and whence their caution 
of naming him as any other writer than a ~~ Milton combatted 
supe rstition and tyranny of every form and in every degree; 
against them he emprove:! his mighty strer ‘oni , aad like a batter. 
ig ram, beat dewn ail before him. But notwithstanding these 
mean arts, either to hide or to disparage him, a little time will 
make him better known, and the more he is kaown, the more be 
will be admired. His works are not lke the fugitive shortlived 
things of thisage., fow of whieh survive their authors, they are 
substantial, durablo, clernal writings, which will never dre, never 
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THE BLACK 


INFAMOUS TREATMENT OF MR. MLUNT. 
<tr 

The non-delivery of a parcel occasioned the omission 
in fhe Dware of the last week, of an article on the in- 
famous treatment to which Mr. Hunt has been recently 
subjected. The importance of this subject leaves all 
others far behind ; for the question is not merely whe- 
ther Mr. Hunt shall be shut up, in solzlary confinement, 
and placed in the hands of those whe may wesh him de- 
stroyed, or possess the means for his destruction: but itis 
whether a sentence of mere imprisonment shall consign 
him, and every other person who may be obnoxious to 
the ministry of the day, bound hands arid feet, into their 
power, to be dealt weth as the base minions of ministe- 
rial authority may think fit. Such a procedure may 
convert any sentence of imprisonment into a sentence of 
death, where villains can be found to hire those who will 
lend themselves to secret murder! And in all ages 
there have been found too many, who would not hesi- 
tate at crimes, however horrible, which led to personal 
advantage. A more insidious attempt to establish an 
absolute despotism, we du not remember in our history ; 
and if it be not adequately resisted, by the force of po- 
pular opinion, the consequences may be disastrous not 
only to Mr. ELunt, but to thousands in these, and future 
times, who may be sacrificed by such means. What was 
it that made the French Bastile, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese Inquisitions, such horrible instruments of 
tyranny? It was not the names of these receptacles of 
wretchedness—these abodes of misery, torture, and death! 
it was the principée on which they were regulated—and 
the principle, which is now applied to Mr. Hunt, was 
neither more nor less than SOLITARY CONFINE- 
MENT! All the tortures, all the savage refinements of 
barbarity and cruelty—all the racks and engines resulted 
froma the horrid principle of solitary confinement! They 
could not have been introduced without the damned pre- 
liminary of secrecy! If their victims could have appealed 
to the public—if they could have employed their friends 
Vol. VII. No. 7. 
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to meet and refute the ealumnies of their cnemies—if 
they could have dared their infernal accusers to the bar 
of public opinion, they would have been safe. The 
public may err—but it can only err in prejudice and 
egnorance. {t has no interest ina deliberate error ; and 
always decides rightly when it sees correctly. Hence 
the infernal policy “of tyrants dictated solitary confine- 
meni, asa sure means of snatching their victims at once 
from the knowledge, and sympathy of their fellow-crea- 
tures. When despotism had closed the doors of its in- 
fernal dungeons upon its victims, they were as secure 
as if they ‘had been in the den of a hungry lion. Kt 
was then easy to belie, and slander men, who could 
neither speak in their own behalf, or induce others who 
might be interested in theirfavour tospeak for them. If 
the tortures of the rack could not force a confession 
from the exhaustion of the frame by reiterated barbari- 
ties, the ready lie could be coined by the wretches, 
who could not extort it from the sufferer:—and the 
calumny be circulated by such specious means, as to 
inflame the public resentment against those who 
ought to have been the objects of public sympa- 
thy, public respect, and public protection. It was 
to the principle of soditary confinement that those hor- 
rible exhibitions called “acts of faith,’ were owing, in 
Which God’s creatures, and often the best of them, were 
burnt to his honour and glory, by infamous priests, 
under the sanction of still more infamous Kings:—for the 
erowds who hailed the infernal sacrifices with shouts of 
joy, would have released the victizns, and bound their 
kings and priests | lid their ~~ id, if they had been made 
proper Judves of the proceeding, by the open agency of 
eg titable law. Ii may ve fe aries! y asserted that there 
exists no lesal power in this = ‘Im to order any prisoner 
Into solitary con finement: -—-for it is a violation of the 
first princ ples of just ice. to rela y man at the mercy 
of his CREME st "Phe chester investigation sufficiently 
proves its baneful Hietts, when used as a punishment for 
offences cuaatindl in pri son :—Qne man, it was depos- 
ed, died. in consequence of the treatment he received 
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in his solitary cell:—and if the primeiple were carried 
into general practice,a thousand murders might be com- 
mitted with perfect impunity, aud without the slightest fear 
ofa discovery. There is no one tocomplain. “Thedead 
cannot speak—and the living know nothing of the 
matter, except those who are interested in keeping the 
secrets of their own crimes. A brutal turnkey might 
sacrifice any man to his rage ;—and fear no consequen~ 
ces. This answer would be always ready. ‘* The man 
‘was insolent, and I put him in solitary confinement.” 
““ Aye, but there are some marks of violence upon the 
the body ;’? “Oh! yes to be sure. Hewas outrageous 
in the cell, and I was obliged to chastise him: but that 
did not cause his death.” Such excuses would always 
pass, even if the coroner were to take the trouble to 
examine the body, which was not always the case with 
the coroner at Ichester:—But with the system of soli- 
tary confinement, no such officer would be long needed. 
Men might be killed and buried as well without his in- 
ierference, as with it; and the turnkeys might be at 
once physicians, undertakers, and sextons. To such an 
effect, the system of solitary confinement tends; and, 
though in ordinary cases, such a result might be rare, 
as crimes are not committed without motives, yet it 
would enable a corrupt ministry, to take advantageof the 
forms of law, and to sacrifice all whom they might wish to 
emove out of their way. It has been well said by the 
poet, that though there is but one road into life, death 
has a thousand doors. No human caution could guard 
aainst being dispatched in solitary confinement. The 
blow might “be struck in so many ways, and in all so 
effectually, that to consign a man tosecret impri- 
sonment is to bare his bosom for the dagger 
of the assassin, or to make himself the instrument 
of his own destruction, by means of poisoned. 
iuod. There is no safety for the victims of this 
secret incarceration. It is true, he may escape— 
ius life may not be sought—he may not be the 
subject of such fears, as to demand his sacrifice. But 
ne MAY Bi—and against this probability, however re- 
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mote, the princiyles of justice Cemand the security of 
free communication, with his friends and with the world, 
There is no other chance of safety, for an opposer of ex- 
isting corruptions. There are men so base, as not to 
hesitate al the murd«r of thousands who rise against op- 
pression, and it is not from the advocates of such base- 
nes3 we can expect any regard for the life of one. Mr. 
Hunt is peculiarly circumstanced. He hasnobly provok- 
ed all the petty hostility of the underlings of Bridle, by 
the exposition of the cruellies of their master. The 

must hate him; and yet they are retained, while their 
master is dismissed, and Mr. Efunt is put in solitary con- 
finement under their care. The new governor, Mr. 
Hardy, is reduced to a cipher; as if something were in- 
tended to which it was feared he would not be a party. 
The Sheriff, Mr. Hanning, most shamefully abandone 
his duty, and deserts his post, and Mr. Hunt is left at 
the mercy of Bridle’s agents, Pike, Davis, &c. and_ the 
magistrates who seem to bear him a mortal hatred, for 
his exposure of the horrid enormities which were prac- 
tised by their sanction, or through their negligence! Sir 
Charles Wolseley, with that honest abhorrence of despo- 
tism which marks his character, immediately forwarded 
to us the following letter, which wasinstantly circulated, 
through the medium of the Manchester Observer, and 
the British Gazette; the natural effect of which has been 


to rouse the indiguant feelings of the Reformers though- 
cut the kingdom. 


ee eee 


TO THE REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Friends and Fellow-countrymen, 

The treatment of Mr. Hunt, that resolute, intrepid, and per- 
severing advocate of public liberty, is so infamous in its nature, 
and so refined in its cruelty, that somethiug must be done, by 
the reformers, to express their detestation of its agents. [n- 
stead of being treated with the respect due to the man who has 
been the victun of a deliberate determination to drown reform 
in the blood and tears of the reformers, without any offence 
either committed, or imagined by iumsel!,—he has heen perse- 
cuted with al} the ualignity of WW invetsrate personal hatred : 
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and all the cruelty of savage refinement mm the art of tor- 
‘ure. Three times have the females of his family been refused 
admittance to soothe the privations to which he has been so un- 
justly subjected; —and thrice has he trtumphed over the ma- 
levolence of his petty despots. A fourth and more desperate 
attack has bee made upon his rights, as a man, and his com- 
forts as a prisoner of the Sheriff of the county of Sornerset- 
shire. { blush for the want of spirit in that eificer. Had I 
held his official situation, I would have sacrificed my life, sooner 
than a junto of enraged, exposed, and disappointed magis- 
trates, should have wreaked their miserable vengeance on 
any one in My custody; --n.uch less upon one, to whom the 
whole county, way the whole country is indebted, for the insti- 
tution of the Ilchester enquiry. A new set of regulations has, 
louse his own words, placed this undaunted and triumphant 
reformer “ in the class of FELONS!” Ue is subjected to the 
restraints to which the supposed worst of the species are sub- 
jected; and though only convicted of misdemeanour, by men 
who are ashamed of the verdict they were induced to give-- 
though only sentenced to imprisonment ;-—and only prosecuted 
that the authors of the Manchester massacre might escape un- 
punished —he is treated as if he had been a murderer, instead 
of being the denouncer of murderers who are permitied to exult 
inthe impunity of their crunes;—he is treated as if he had 
been a felonious usurper of the rights of others, instead of be- 
ing the fearless accuser of those who have rolbbed the nation of 
its rights, and trampled under foct tue liberties of the people! 
1s this done to exciie the reformers to outrage, that a pretence 
may be afforded, for keeping up the present expenditure ; and 
that a political alarm may be created for the ministers to 
work upon the fears of the timid, and the heartless part of 
the community? Mr. Coke, at the Norfolk Fox dinner, said he 
believed the disturbances in Ireland had been fosfered asa 
rneans of defending the maintenance of an enormous military 
Torce. It may be, that the ministers would be glad of a similar 
excuse of disturbances in England, for a similar reason. But 
your good sense will disappoint them. You will not let them 
goad you to madness by any (ricés of this description. You 
are aware of their stratagems, and will not be their dupes. You 
will not have recourse to any violence! But you will exert 
your REASON —and this is the fit time for its exertion. I 
think you should everywhere call meetings to request the 
parliament to address the King for a remission of the outra- 
gous sentence of your tried friend and marly eCveests. It 
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is fliting you should do this on many grounds. First, fis 
safety, his life, may be at stake! Who will, who can answer 
for the treatment he may receive in his SOLITARY CON. 
FINEMENT! The cancerated stomach of Napoleon is not yet 
forgotten, It may be hereafter discovered that Mr. Hunt has 
died of some hereditary complaint! Those who are capable of 
subjecting him to the privations he endures, may be capable of 
any thing! The outrageous nature of his sentence, would 
dlone form sufficient grounds for your addresses that it may be 
remitted. ‘The most violent supporters of things as they are, 
never contemplated the possibility of such a sentence! They 
universally considered it necessary to the safety of the au- 
thors of the massacre, that he should be convicted, but none 
of them ever entertained the idea that a sentence of more than 
six months imprisonment could be awarded. This alone would 
form sufficient grounds for your request, that the legislature 
should address the monareh for his liberation. But when his 
Kberty is not the only consideration—when his life may be at 
stake---when this solitary confinement lays him open to every 
attack---when he is completely in the power of men who are 
enraged at his exposure of their past injustice---the reasons for 
your calm and rational interposition are encreased tenfold. The 
boroughmonger, Sir Manasseh Lopez, was liberated by the 
monarch, on a parliamentary address, when he had nothing to 
complain of, but the confinement to a particular spot~- when he 
had his friends and family around him---and when he was re- 
vellmg if all the luxuries that wealth could purchase. But he 
had committed a pardonable ofience. He had not been guilty 
of the crimes of advocating public rights, or exposing public 
abuses! Yet surely these are not crimes in the eyes of his 
Majesty! Surely he catinot participate a the malignant hos- 
tility of his pretended friends towards one who has been guilty 
of no offence, than that of advocating that REFORM, which 
13 as uecessary to securc his Majesty his throne, as to restore the 
prosperity of the people. . 

“ Any other adininistration would have liberated Mr. Hunt, 
for his public services, the moment he had succeeded in making 
good his charges against Bridle and his Masters. Instead of 
this, his triumph for others has been converted into the cause 
of multiplying his own privations. One cannot think on these 
matters, while they are new to the feelings, without an indig- 
nation that ught oversiep the bounds of prudence. It 8&8 
wise, therefore, to consider them DEEPLY; and to get the 
mastery of our f clings, before we proceed to action. Collect 
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sour reason, therefore, to meet the urgencies of the occasion; 
and with all the temper, but with all the firmness which is 
requisite, assemble to request the lberation of your leader 
from the capricious despotism of his petty tyrants. If 
the Judges, BEST and GRAHAM, sanctioned these rules, 
with any intention that they should be, or any knowledge that 
they would be, applied to Mr. Hunt, | should feel disposed 
to entertain fears, that | am not disposed to give utterance to ; 
and the Reformers cannot be too prompt in assembling to ob- 
tain some guarantee for his personad safety. When I compare 
the treatment of Mr. Hunt with the treatment of myself at 
Abingdon—with the treatment of Messrs. Johnson, Bamford, 
and Healey, at Lincolha—or with the treatment of Mr. Wooler, 
and his fellow-sufferers at Warwick, I confess myself nuable to 
reconcile the contradictions with the idea of fair play towards 
Mr.Hunt: and I fear that a 1expression of YOUR SENTIMENTS 
is requisite, perhaps, to preserve his existence. I know he 
will defy his enemies to the last—that he would smile at them 
onthe brink of his grave—yet he is but mortal; and though he 
may smile at death, fe has only mortal means of disputing its 
approach ; while it may assail him ina mode in which the resist- 
ance of a prisoner i. solitary confinement may be unavailing. 
Let me then entreat you to be ready to call upon the assembled 
Parliament for his liberation; or for such fair and liberal 
treatment as others have experienced, whoui the policy of the 
Ministers, and rot the justice of the State, has condemned to 
the loss of liberty. Ian about toleave England in a few days, 
for a short period, on business of the most pressing emer- 
gency, o1 I should have felt it my duty to have personally 
urged the Reformers of Manchester and its vicinity, to set the 
example ofa prompt and unanimous interfert nce on behalf of 
the Captive of Ichester. But I am satisfied, they want no call 
to the performance of a sacred and an essential duty. 
“ T remain, &c. 
‘** CHARLES WOLSELEY. 
Wolseley Park, Jan. 30, 1822.” 


it is here necessary to remark, that Mr. Hunt was 
placed in absolutely solitary confinement. NO ONE 
Was permitted to go to his apartments. Those who 
wished to speak with him were only permitted to con- 
verse with him through a Dousite GRaTING, once in 
the twenty-four hours ; and at the same period when the 
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felons, and persons convicted of bestiality were permit- 
ted to converse with their associates. Mr. Hunt could 
not subject himself to this degradation, and the effect, the 
antended eflect of such an order was to shut him up 
from all society. His SON was not permitted to enter 
the gaol. A medical gentleman, whom a sudden disorder 
had induced him to send for, was refused admittance, 
An attorney, whom he had requested to be sent for, to 
prepare the affidavits of his case for the Court of King’s 
Bench, was also refused admittance. Wis family had 
been turned away from the gaol, and he remained in the 
kind keeping of the turnkeys of Bridle—Mr. Hardy, the 
governor, having been as kindly relicved from the care of 
the prison of which he was called keeper. We treaetd 
the asseition that the two judges, Best and Graham, had 
signed these orders, asa falsehood—but we find it is true. 
That precious county member, Mr. Dickinson, admitted 
in the Flouse of Commons on Friday last, that Judges 
Ho.roypand Burroucus DECLINED to authorise the 
rules, which have been some time prepared :—but that 
Best and Graham had recently signed them, in conse- 
quence of anapplication of this preczows county member to 
the precious Judge Best! Uponthisstatement, ifthe county 
member speak truth, which we would still hope he doesnot, 
outof respect to what ought to be the character ofan £n- 
glishJudye,—the Judge ought to be impeached. Hehad 
no right to sanction such rules, as affecting Mr.Hunt. He 
had no right to ADD to the sentence of the Court. He 
had no right to make any order, lo encrease the punish- 
meut of any individual. The Sheriff who obeyed such 
order, betrayed his trust. Nay, the very gaoler ought 
to have refused to put such rules in force, for his own 
safety :—for we have no hesitation in saying that by the 
law of England, if a prisoner were to die, on aceount of 
the refusal of the gaoler to admit any medical man whom 
the prisoner had sent for, such gaoler would be guilty 
of murder, aud no order of a Magistrate could save him 
from the penalty of bis crime. Every one knows that a 
sentence of imprisonment means confinement simply ; 
and the Court of King’s Bench will become a Star Cham- 
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jor tribunal, when its sentences are to be variously con- 
strued, by such Judges as Best! Sir Francis Burdett 
was sentenced to three mon:hs imprisonment in the 
King’s Bench. The Court knew that he never was in 
the prison, properly so called, at all. He lodged in the 
Marshall’s house, in the Court-yard of the prison, and 
was accustomed to walk in the Court-yard, with nothing 
but his parole to prevent him from leaving the place. 
No gates were shut upon him :—no watch set upon his 
actions. His friends mizht visit him all day, and remain 
with him all night, if he and they thought proper. And 
yet this precious Judge Best said of the libel for 
which the Baronet was prosecuted, that he never saw 
more ‘* poisonous ingredients,” in so short a compass ! 
Sir Charles Wolseley was imprisoned eighteen months ; 
and no restraint was pul upon him, save that of remain- 
ing in the circumscribed limits of the prison. The sen- 
tence in these cases was the same as that of Mr. Hunt’s, 
except in point of duration ;—and yeta single Judge 
has assumed the power of making it soditary for the 
longer period, while it was merely nominal in the 
shorter. This conduct, we say again, deserves the 1M - 
PEACHMENT of any man who is implicated in this 
illegal severity. 

An application has been made to the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that Court seems to have sanctioned the 
general order for secret imprisonment, by making a 
special order that an attorney and a medical man shal! be 
admitted to him. This is the most serious part of the 
case. While the solitary imprisonment was only the 
order of a Judge like Best, there was reason to hope, it 
would have been disowned, as soon as it was complained 
of ;—but, for very obvious reasons, we shall decline to 
state what we think of the Court of King’s Bench be- 
coming the ally of the Ilchester Magistrates, and a Cas- 
lereagh Administration, in the unnecessary torment of 
Mr. Haunt. 

Mr. Alderman Wood brought the matter before the 
7s of Commons, in a petition from the son of 
‘ir. Henry Hunt;—which the Solicitor-Generl at- 
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tempted to evade, by saying that an enquiry was in- 
stituted in the Court of King’s Bench ; and that if the 
qaoler had misconducted himself, the judgment would 
be pronounced accordingly. Now this political apostate, 
who has recently taken shelter under the ministerial 
benches, from the recollection of his former principles, 
knows well enough, that it is not the gaoler who is ac- 
cused. The Courier, always ready by falsehood to ex- 
cuse ministerial delinquency, had that very day been 
compelled to eat its words, and admit that it had re- 
corded a lie, when it stated the gao.er to have com- 
plained of the conduct of Mr. Hunt, and requested an 
order for his closer confinement. Mr. Hardy promptly 
contradicted this falsehood, as equally injurious to Mr. 
Hunt, and to himself; and declared that he had seenno 
reason to complain of the conduct either of Mr. Hunt, or 
any of his visitors. It was the cowardly and vindictive 
spirit of some of the magistracy, which had effected an 
alliance with an equal hatred in a higher sphere, that was 
complained of ; but it is the fashion with ministerial pre- 
varicators, like the Attorney-General, to turn away 
their eyes from the facts that disgrace them and their 
masters, and turn to some paltry subterfuge, to extricate 
themselves from the dilemma. The debate that followed 
was interesting. Sir F. Burdett did justice to his talents, 
and his resolute exposure, while he reprobated in proper 
terms the nature of the sentence under which he labored 
——a sentence which he declared was not only zmproper, 
but as disgraceful a sentence as ever had been passed. 
He said, “it would tend more than any thing else to 
“* bring the judicial authority into disrepute. Never, 
** even in the énfamous times of the Stuarts, had a more 
* unjust sentence been pronounced. It was evident the 
“* sentence was made to fall, not on the offence, but on 
** the offender ;—that it was paying off an old score; 
“ and the individual being in their grasp, ihe authorities 
* were resolved to wreak their vengeance upon him.— 
‘s The duration of the imprisonment was of so Aorrid an 
“extent, that many men would die rather than suffer 
“it”? After some other pertinent remarks, the Barone? 
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said the fact of the issuing the extent for the Exchequer 
fine, after a public declaration that it would not be sued 
for, sufficiently shewed the motives by which the official 
enemies of Mr. Hunt were actuated ; and that it wasin re- 
turn for his exposing the crueities practiced in the gaol, 
that he was to be loaded with fresh indignities himself. 
Brother Bragge Bathurst halted most miserably in an 
attempted reply to Sir Francis. He hoped the Judges 
would not be deterred from doing that which they con- 
ceived to be their duty, by such censures ; but he did 
not explain which duty he meant—their duty to the au- 
thors of their elevation, or their duty to the country 
which paid them :—so that Brother Bragge must be left 


in his usual dilemma of either not making himself 


understood, or not understanding himself.—Mr. G. 
Bennett followed in a most decided and manly manner. 
—He demanded “* the names of the judges who had 
“ sioned the rules; of the magistrates who had taken 
“upon themselves to treat Mr. Hunt as a felon; and 
“who had closed the deors of his prison upon his sur- 
“geon, his solicitor, and his family? He would take 
‘upon himself to say, that there existed no such autho- 
“rity in any prison law in thisland. Mr. Hunt had 
“been punished for having investigated and exposed 
‘guilt. He looked at him as an individual oppressed by 
“an iniquitous judgment. He had not taken the sense 
“ of the House upon it, because he knew the parlia- 
“ment would support it. He did not do what he 
‘* would have done, had there existed a court of justice 
“in the House of Commons; but he should never fail to 
* express the opinion ofthe iniquity and folly ofthat sen- 
“tence.” Then rose Mr. Dickinson,the county mem- 
ber; whom Mr. Hunt has been recommending the free- 
holders to get rid of as fast as possible; and it is not 
improbable that Mr. Hunt’s promulgation of a scheme 
for raising an opposition to his election, has brought up- 
on him the vengeance of Mr. Dickinson. This precious 
member said that the rules now enforced, had been pre- 
pared some time:—and he was silly enough to confess 
that they had been submitted from agsize to assize, to 
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carwous gudges , but had been postponed by all, (mean- 
ing rejected ) until Best and Graham had signed them 
at this Dickinson’s request! Will Best and Graham 
allow this? If they will, it is easy to guess what the 
public ought to allow them. Sir J. Coffin took the op- 
portunity of recanting his previous ewlogiums on Bridle, 
but he did it with a very bad grace. He had not the 
slightest suspicion that ¢Aumb-screws were ever em- 
ployed! Poor, unsuspicious fellow! Did he ever en- 
quire? Did he ever care, whether they were or not? 
Not he faith. He only rose to defend Mr. Bridle, be- 
eause Mr. Tfunt was his accuser, and the magistrates 
were his patrons. Even now, he does not object to Mr. 
Hunt's solitary confinement, though he has exposed the 
use of the thumb-screws! Perhaps Sir Isaac would have 
been better pleased had Mr. Hunt been always in soli- 
tary confinement. The thumb-screws then had never 
been discovered, and Sir Isaac would have sworn that 
sridle was avery humane and excellentman. Sir T. 
Lethbridge rose next, though he of all others should have 
held his tongue. Lt was quite enough for Sir Thomas to 
patronize Bridle, and the gaol abuses. It will be jong 
enough before he will be able to vindicate the one, or to 
white-wash the other. But there is a fatality attending 
some men. Some writer says:— 

“A man of knowledge may disguise 

His wisdom, and not seem too wire ; 

jut take it for a constant rule, 

ihere’s no disguising of a fool.” 
Not that we think Sir Thomas more conspicuous for hig 
folly, thana certain other quality that shall be nameless; 
and by this reserve he will be no loser, for his distin- 
guishing characteristic wants no name. Every body 
can recognize it at first sight. This man represented 
the indulgences allowed to Mr. Hunt, as the cause of 
his complaints; and said that if he had been treated as 
oluer prisoners gonfined on similar charges, the disturb- 
ances would not have occurred. Sir Thomas, of course, 
faments, that the atrocities of Bridle, the tortures, the 
cruelties, the shameful neglect of the health of the pri- 
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soners, should have been exposed. He regrets, that 
such abuses should have been brought to light. He is 
sorry, that the practices of putting blisters on the head 
by way of punishment; the loading of men with neck 
and body irons; the debauchery of female convicts by 
their keepers; and the fraudulent practices by which the 
county was extensively plundered, should have been 
subjected to public censure. He would have kept 
all these things snug and quiet. He would have 
closed the curtain upon the freaks of the gaoler, and the 
dreadful neglect of the magistracy. In his kind com- 
passion for official delinquency, he would not have seen 
any of the vices of his brethren! Poor fellow! Mr. 
Hunt has been rather rude! Not even the amours of 
the ex-gaoler could escape him! He even grumbled 
that the county should support the two preity children 
which had been made a present to it, by some of the 
managers of its business! only for the charge of keeping ! 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge does not like all this should be 
known. The Knight, or Baronet, we do not know 
whieh, is as modest as the gaoler; and has a similar 
species of morality, which cares little for the vice, but 
cannot bare the idea of its exposure. Unfortunately, 
this story about the indulgences, “ is alla lie.” If Mr. 
Hunt had been treated as he ought to have been, as Sir 
Francis Burdett was treated, as Mr. Hobbouse was 
treated, as Sir Charles Wolseley was treated, or as 
Messrs. Johnson, Bamford, and Healey, were treated, 
it is probable that the discovery had never been made, 
that Ilchester had its Bastile, and agents of cruelty, who 
would not have disgraced the Spanish Inquisition, 
In its worst days, by any sort ofhumanity. Sir Thomas, 
however, was not content with expressing his sorrew 
at the exposure of the barbarit‘es inflicled under the 
shelter of his wing, but he “ vindicated the conduct 
‘ of the magistrates of Somerset, and declared them in- 
“ capable of being actuated by any unworthy motives :” 
Bravo! sir Tommy; Bravo! Encore! Yet again, Sir 
Tommy, assure us they were not actuated by unworthy 
motives! [t will require many assurances before the 
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world will believe this. Did not Sir Charles Bamfyide 
honestly tell them they were influenced by unworthy 
motives? Did he not refuse to lend his name to their 
unmanly perseeution of Mr. Hunt ? Did he not tie their 
hands behind them, in consequence of their unworthy 
motives? Did he not publicly declare that no gentle- 
man could join with them in the torture of a prisoner? 
Did they not meanly renew their unmanly conduct, the 
moment that his authority expired, and they were left 
to usurp the authority of the New Sherifi, Mr. Hanning, 
who had not courage enough to defend the rights with 
which his office invested him? Did not Mr. Hunt suf- 
ficiently expose the conduct of Colston, Thring, and 
olhers¢ Is it not matter of public notoriety, that Bridle 
was dismissed from his situation, m consequence of of- 
fences that could only have been the consequence of. 
inagisterial negligence, or connivance. Sir Tommy must 
not “expect the public will be duped, by the sacrifice of 
Bridle, as the magisterial scape-geat. He has gone into 
the forest, sufficiently loaded with his own offences. 
The magistracy must bear their own? and we trust, feel 
the responsibility of them, before any long period shall 
elapse. They shall not plead their “ painful duty,” for 
a mean and pitiful persecution of an individual, who is 
as much beyond themin private worth,as in public talent. 
Sir Thomas will not readily forget thechastisement of Mr. 
Hobhouse ; but we hope a still severer one awaits him; 
and the rest of the agents, whether active or passive in 
Mr. Hunt’s persecutions. 

In a few days, we trust to see the tables of the House 
of Commons, covered with petitions from all parts of 
the country, requesting that assembly to address the 
monarch to remit the remainder of the sentence. The 
evident opinion of Sir Charles Wolseley that his LIFE 
IS NOT SAFE, is an opinion that will be adopted by 
thousands besides the worthy baronet. It is one which 
we ourseives eatertain; for we know that many deszre 
Ais death; that many have expressed, and that still more 
entertain a wish that he may not leave Iichester alive 
+Yhen he is left in the power of his enemies, and shui out 
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from all confidential intercourse with his friends, any- 
thing may be attempted againsthim, and the chances 
of his escape are destroyed. We are no believers in the 
doctrine of hereditary cancers; and though sudden 
inflammations are more in the order of nature, we are 
not disposed to make the common allowances for them, 
in very extraordinary circumstances. We have serious 
doubts now, respecting the fires at Ilchester, which we 
did not entertain before. A continued persecution must 
have some object. It may have the worst ; and against 
ihe worst, it is the duty of the Reformers to endeavour 
to provide. Meetings at Manchester, and in its vicinity, 
will have been held before this is published. Let Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffieid, Glasgow, in short every place, 
assemble in the same manner, and request either the 
LIBERATION Of Mr. Hunt, or SUFFICIENT SECURITY 
that nothing shall be attempted against his life. 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


SONG, BY & BAMFORD, 


Written at FV oiseley, the day following Sir Charles's re- 
turn to his Family. 
O cease from his labour, 
Each friend and each neighbour, 
And fet us be happy and merry to day ; 
For down at the Hall you’ 
They’re having a ball yon’, 
And we shall be welcome as flowers in May. 
Sir Charles has invited, # 
He shall not be slighted, 
Too long from our eyes have they kept him away, 
But now will we meet him, 
And joyfully greet him, 
And we will be happy at Wolseley to day. 





We know the occasion, 
Of his seperation 
From home, and from freedom, and all that is dear; 
He sought a redressing, 
Of burdens oppressing, 
He soucht to obtain us, our birthright so clear. 
The strong arm of power, 
Hath now had its hour, 
And the bird that is free, let him sing while he may; 
We'll cive him a chorus, 
Whilst mirth cometh o'er us, 
nd weleoine Sir Charles unto Wolseley to day 
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My lady omitting, 
Were never befitting, 
May the hand of the mighty each blessing bestow, 
With o’erflowing measure, 
Of every pleasure, 
Ailotied to human condition below. 
And bless her sweet smilers, 
Those artless beguilers, 
With skins all of brightness, and locks that are fair s 
And William. we'll toast him, 
The bard hath not lost him, 
A bumper, a bumper to Wolseley’s igh heir. 


The old and the young, come, 
The lusty and strong, come, 

The husband, the wife, and their children beside ; 
And, the rosy-lipp’d beauty, 
For pleasure and duty, 

Comes braided so bonny in virtuous pride ; 
Whilst red wine 1s flowing, 
And warm hearts are glowing, 

Our mirth shall the precepts of wisdom obes. 
O, we will be merry, 
As long as we tarry, 

lu honor of freedom and Wolseley to day 

Nov. 16, 182}. B, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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The communications of Enort are received, and will be con 
sidered. 

The statement from Canterbury cannot well be published with- 
out the signature of the party. 

‘¢ The Church in Danger” in a future nnmber, 

The letter on “ Unions” will be made use of. 

The papers communicated by Cato, require some consideration, 
as to the mode in which they can be best used. 

Messrs. Edmonds and Maddocks beg to acknowledge the receipt, 
through the hands of the Editor, of a post-office order to the 
amount of 11. 19s. lid. from the societies of United Britons and 
Parliamentary Reformers, at Halifax, per Mr. B. Barker. Messrs. 
kK. and M. also acknowledge the receipt of 11. 5s. Od. each from 
the patriotic fund of Birmingham, through the hands of the sub- 
treasurer, Mr. Lakin. 

To our Correspondent, Civis, we can only say, that if Castle 
reagh would be contented with murdering the King’s Euglish, ¥¢ 
should be satisfied at his sputtering nonsense all day long to who 
ever would be disposed to listen to him 
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